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This is What I Believe 


By GERALD BULLETT 


T= detine is to discriminate. To discrimi- 
nate is to exclude. To determine what one 
believes involves clearing the ground of 
what one does not believe. First of all then, I do 
not much believe in the systematic formulation of 
belief, except in purely factual matters on which 
it is necessary that one should take some action. 
If I sit on a jury I must decide whether I believe 
the prisoner to be guilty or not guilty. If I 
prescribe medicine for myself 1 must believe that 
what | am about to take is aspirin and not cyanide. 
But in the realm of pure speculation, where the 
ultimate nature of things is in question, it seems to 
me that only an excessive, unimaginative, and 
sometimes wilful simple-mindedness on the one 
hand, or gross intellectual arrogance on the other, 
can pretend to have arrived at anything more than 
a guess at the whole truth. The enemy of truth is 
the delusion that the whole truth can be—or 
theoretically could be, given the requisite know- 
ledge—presented in terms of “hard fact.” It is a 
vice to which all doctrinaires, whether religious or 
anti-religious, are sadly prone: only very young 
children and very mature philosophers escape it. 
The very young spend much of their time in a 
state of fantasy, but we deceive ourselves if we 
imagine that they are, in any exact sense, deceived 
by their fantasies. The two-year-old who tells you 
that his doll has whooping-cough is neither lying 
nor consciously pretending: he is simply enter- 
taining an agreeable idea that has chanced to 
occur to him, and he “ believes ” it, surrenders to 
it, in the sense in which we believe and surrender 
to a piece of well-told fiction. For the time being 
he is unable, only because unwilling, to distinguish 
between fact and fancy. Your mature philosopher, 


for whom scepticism is a salutary habit and an 
intellectual discipline, arrives at a rather similar 
position by a different route: he has learnt that 
the very “hardest” of facts, under philosophic 
scrutiny, is apt to dissolve into doubt and con- 
jecture. 

This is not a plea for credulity. On the con- 
trary, it is a plea for agnosticism—tfor that 
ultimate agnosticism which, while not inconsistent 
with provisional beliefs, recognizes that in the last 
resort we have direct knowledge of nothing but 
our own (each his own) being. I cannot reasonably 
deny my own existence, for in the very act of 
denying it I am experiencing it. In strict logic 
that is all that one can be utterly sure of. This is 
where, solipsism being intolerable, belief comes in. 
Belief begins at the point where logical certainty 
ends. Every belief, therefore, is an act of faith. 
This is as true of belief in “ matter” as of belief 
in “ God.” I do not in the strict sense Anow that 
Julius Cesar invaded this island x years ago, or 
even that there ever was such a person as Julius 
Cesar; but I believe it. I believe it, and ten 
thousand other things, because though believing 
is not a Jogical necessity it is necessary in anether 
sense. It is a spontaneous function of my being 
and without it I could not go on living. Here, if 
it is hard facts you want, is a hard fact, and one 
that Rationalists would do well to take note of. 
Let us by all means cherish and cultivate reason. 
One cannot have too much of it. But let us not 
forget that it is experience, the being alive, that 
comes first. Experience is the event, reason the 
commentator. 

Now being alive is being in love: not necessarily 
with this or that person, but with something or 
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someone, or, at the very least, with life itself, one’s 
own life. However unhappy we may think our- 
selves there is something in us that loves life and 
desires to go on living. In the moment when the 
first act of faith is made which recognizes the 
existence of a world outside oneself, normally the 
first Moment of consciousness, One enters into 4 
relationship with other things and other selves 
From this it is no great step to becoming aware ol 
a kinship, some would say an identity, between 
ourselves and the rest of creation (or, to use a less 
question-begging word, of being). WI.at I believe, 
and have always believed, 1s, in (1 think) Herbert 
Spencer's words, that “ the universe, with all that 
it contains, is a mystery ever pressing for inter- 
pretation.” But by “mystery” I mean some- 
thing more than puzzle, and certainly something 
more than a puzzle that can be progressively 
solved by the advance of physical science. 1 mean, 
in fine, a living mystery. I believe that what for 
lack of a better word we call the universe 1s alive 
in all its parts, the infinitely complex manifesta- 
tion or self-perpetuation of spirit. If you ask me 
what “spirit” is, | answer that it is what you are, 
and what Lam, the one irreducible and indubitable 
reality that we know not by inference or hearsay, 
but by being tt 

Another and perhaps better name for spirit ts 
consciousness. | do not and cannot believe that 
consciousness is a more or less accidental by- 
product of the “ fortuitous concurrence of uncon- 
scious atoms —or whatever the pompous phrase 
is. I see it as primary, the very stuff of the 
universe, and “ matter” not as its mere vehicle or 
envelope but as spirit objectified, made visible. 
This is not Philosophic Idealism. 1 do not deny 
Matter any more than I deny Mind. Nor do I 
oppose one to the other. | believe that they are 
fundamentally one and the same reality, seen (o1 
experienced) from diflerent angies: the one (mind, 
consciousness, spirit) from within, the other from 
without To call matter an illusion, as some 
Idealists do, is no way of disposing of it: for 
illusion, too, is part of experience, and no part of 
experience can be explained by explaining it away 
What I deny of matter ts that it is dead, inanimate, 
utterly devoid of spirit To call it conscious may 
seem at first blush merely fantastic, but only if we 
conceive the thing in anthropomorphic terms, as 
primitive animism does. Consciousness does not 
imply personality, and that there exist unimagin- 
ably different degrees of consciousness Is a@ pro- 
position that need not unduly alarm= us Thi 
highest or most fully developed degree known to 
us is that of man, in whom we encounter se/f- 
As one descends in the scale, to 
contemplate animals, insects, plants, minerals, and 


CONSCIOUSNESS 


the ultimate constituents of matter posited by 
modern physics, imagination comes to a_ halt: 
nevertheless, that matter is always and everywhere 
the objectification of something in the nature of 
consciousness, this is a conclusion to which both 
reason and intuition irresistibly lead me. 

Where does religion come in? Everywhere. The 
sense of kinship with all life, of which the fore- 
going 1s a rationalization (and none the worse for 
that), is in the last analysis a religious affair, | am 
not among those who regard Religion and 
Rationalism as irreconcilable enemies, for there 
can be no greater mistake than to equate religion 
with dogmatic theology, Christian or otherwise 
Religion in its essence is an intuitive loyalty to 
something beyond oneself. In its operation it is 
a pursuit of ends beyond one’s immediate self- 
interest. The something beyond may include the 
self that it transcends, and the end pursued 
involves the fulfilment, or satisfaction-by-merger, 
of the self-interest it begins by repudiating; but 
this ultimate fulfilment is implicit in the process, 
not part of the conscious aim. Wherever there is 
“ reverence for life,” in Schweitzer’s phrase, there 
is religion. “We live by admiration, hope, and 
love,” said Wordsworth, and let us remember that 
by admiration he meant, above all, wonder, the 
word’s original meaning. * You are as prone to 
love,’ said Traherne, “as the sun is to shine, it 
being the most delightful and natural employment 
of the soul of man.” The operative word here is 
“natural.” To love is natural because it is the 
(conscious or unconscious) recognition of the 
universal kinship: a truth reflected in the word 
“kindness.” Kindness is naturalness, unkindness 
a perversion of nature (or “ kind”). And what 
is Our first delighted apprehension of beauty but 
the operation of love? What is love itself but a 
sign or symptom of the underlying unity of all 
things? And what is the awed wonder we feel in 
the presence of Nature’s majesty or in contempla- 
ting human goodness—what is this but “worship”? 

Not worship of a Personal God: that is at best 
an afterthought, and for many of us an unhelpful 
one. My quarrel with Christian orthodoxy, how- 
ever, is not that it promulgates a mythology, but 
that it insists on our either swallowing it whole, 
taking it literally, or rejecting it out of hand. A 
myth has a legitimate and important function: to 
present, in symbolic or dramatic form, an idea 
otherwise incommunicable, or an idea not suscept- 
ible of precise literal statement. But one can get 
meaning and value from it only if one is not 
obliged to accept it as a statement of historical 
fact. There is, for me, a profound and illuminat- 
ing idea in the doctrines of the Trinity and the 
Incarnation, for example, so long as I am free to 
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regard them as pieces of poetic mythology: it is 

only when they are presented as matters of fact. 

to be taken literally, that I boggle at them. My 

mind makes no demur when I read, in Racine, 
Vénus toute entiére a sa proie attachée, 


precisely because Aphrodite is a goddess I am 
not required to believe in—or, to put it another 


way, I can believe in her (for she represents an 
undoubted and dynamic reality) without suppos- 
ing that she actually exists as a person. Literature, 


Probing the 


OME zoologists draw a clear line between 

the human species and the rest of the animal 

kingdom in regard to mental attainments, 
retusing to admit the use of the word “intelligent ~ 
except in regard to human beings. It is a curious 
attitude in view of the difficulty of defining intelli- 
gence, even as applied to Homo sapiens. More 
remarkable is the fact that these same people 
should accept the theory of organic evolution 
without question, for according to that any feature 
of human structure and behaviour should have its 
beginnings somewhere in the non-human animal 
kingdom. 

There are many zoologists who, while not so 
dogmatic, exhibit an extreme reluctance to describe 
any form of animal behaviour in words or terms 
habitually applied to human behaviour. Even here 
we find inconsistency in practice. Thus, while the 
word “courtship” is universally applied to the 
preliminaries leading to mating, in both human and 
in non-human animals, no respectable zoologist 
would dare speak of two animals (sensu sfricto) 
falling in love. Leaving aside such inconsistencies, 
however, there has developed a sharp segregation 
between the applied to human 
behaviour and those applied to animal behaviour 
This has been fostered by the work of the animal 
psychologists and by one in particular, who has 
done more, probably, than any other single person 
to analyse the everyday behaviour of animals. 
That man is the Austrian, Konrad Z. Lorenz. His 
observations have been made largely on birds and 
have led especially to the notions that communica- 
tions between animals is the result largely of 
intention movements, symbolic actions, and the 
like: that their everyday behaviour is governed 
by fear reactions, flight reactions, emergency 
reactions, and so on, and so on. 

Hitherto, Lorenz’s works have been available in 
the original German only, except where an English 
author has attempted to summarize certain aspects 
of these works, and except. in one case, where a 


erminologies 


and therefore life, will be infinitely the poorer if 
ever, in the supposed interests of truth, we try to 
purge it of mythology; and this is as true of 
Christian as of classical mythology. If that dark 
day ever dawns I shall find myself protesting. 
again with Wordsworth: 
Great God! I'd rather be 

A Pagan, suckled in a creed outworn, 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn. 


Animal Mind 


direct translation of his important work on ducks 
has been published in The Avicultural Magazine. 
But whether read in the original, in English 
summary or direct translation, the reader becomes 
imbued with the idea that behaviour in birds 
certainly, and even higher animals, is almost purely 
automatic, instinctive, or innate. One can admire 
the searching nature of his observations and respect 
the wisdom of his conclusions. Yet one is com- 
pelled to suppose that Lorenz is dealing with the 
fundamentals of behaviour, and that there is a 
margin of ability in all forms of life to meet 
and contend with entirely new situations — that 
something extra we call plastic behaviour in 
insects and intelligent behaviour in man. 

There has now been made available to the 
English reader a translation* by Marjorie Kerr 
Wilson of Lorenz’s adventures with his pets. It is 
very readable and highly entertaining and informa- 
tive, though it 1s doubtful whether the purely lay 
reader may not find some difficulty at first’ in 
grasping the full import of releaser and imprinting 
mechanisms, and of the various reactions and 
innate responses that form the subject of the book 
Nevertheless, its importance cannot be over-stated, 
and it is one to be strongly recommended especially 
to those who take the rigid view detailed in the 
earlier paragraphs here. On the other hand, even 
the essentially lay reader can profit enormously 
from it. 

Probably the most interesting feature of the 
book is its demonstration of how much the basic 
behaviour of the insects, fishes, ducks, geese, jack- 
daws, and dogs of which Lorenz writes corresponds 
to that of human beings. Moreover, one is left 
with the shrewd suspicion that if we could under- 
stand the deviations in animals from this basic 
behaviour, more even than King Solomon or 
Konrad Lorenz, we should find much in common 
between the human and non-human sections of 


* King Solomon's Ring, by Konrad Z. 
(Methuen.) xix +199 pp.; Index; 12s. 6d. 
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the animal kingdom. Indeed, there is more support 
tor the theory of evolution in the study of animai 
behaviour than is ever likely to be derived from 
the studies of anatomy and paleontology, with 
their unbridgeable gaps. 

On the other hand, the most surprising thing 
about this book is the way in which the author 
“lets his hair down” and aks of loyalty and 
affection, falling in love, engagements, betrothals, 
marriage, wives and husbands, and the like. He 
does so with an abandon hitherto associated with 
the more popular writers on natural history. This 
is refreshing, but a litde confusing when found 
alongside his more scientifically austere references 
in the same book. Perhaps there is an added value 
in this if only because it demonstrates that even 
Lorenz is obviously not always so clear in his own 
mind on where the line should be drawn between 
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automatic and plastic behaviour, and non-human 
and human behaviour. 

Lorenz’s book is a collection of anecdotal 
writings on his own experiences with hand-reared 
animals, intermingled with academic explanations 
of their behaviour, and one can have no hesitation 
in recommending it. 

Although this is a review of Lorenz's book, it is 
unavoidable that mention should be made of 
another, Len Howard's recent Birds as Individuals 
(Collins, 10s. 6d.), for the two should be read 
together. Miss Howard writes of birds she knew 
at close range that were still wild birds (i.e., not 
hand-reared), a great advantage in studying natural 
reactions. The two books will go a long way to 
reducing any artificially-inspired barrier between 
human and non-human behaviour. 

MAURICE BURTON. 


Hume’s Idea of Sympathy 


NE of the most difficult points in the moral 

() ccrcsine of Hume is his idea of sympathy. 
He lays down the following propositions: 

(1) The chief spring or actuating principle ot 


the human mind ts pleasure or pain. 
(2) There is no such passion in human minds 


as the love of mankind merely as such, 
independent of personal qualities of service 
or of relation to ourself. 
There is no human and, indeed, no sensible 
creature whose happiness or misery does 
not in some measure aflect us when brought 
near to us and represented in lively colours. 
But 
This proceeds from sympathy. 
When I see the effects of passion in the 
voice and gesture of any person, my mind 
immediately passes from these effects to 
their causes, and forms such a lively idea 
of the passion as is presently converted into 
the passion itself 
It is interesting to compare this with Christian 
teaching as it appears in the New Testament 
Here we have it accepted that any man (even the 
publican) will love and do good to his family and 
frends. “If ye love them that love you do not 
even the publicans the same?” They are i 
children, friends. In helping 
them I help myself. But the next step comes. 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” “* But 
who is my neighbour? ” asked the lawver. There 
was no direct reply; instead, the story was told 
which we call the Parable of the Good Samaritan 
The Samaritan traveller saw the man lying by the 
roadside, stripped, wounded, helpless. He bound 


relatives, 


up his wounds, clothed him, set him on his own 
ass, and took him to the nearest inn, where, after 
paying for his entertainment, he left him in charge 
of the host. The wounded man was a Jew, his 
saviour was a Samaritan; and the Samaritans were 
hereditary enemies of the Jews. “Love thy 
neighbour.” 

The argument is made difficult by the varied 
uses of the word “love.” “I love God,” “I love 
my wife,’ “I love my children,” “I love my 
friend,” “I love operas,” “I love 
Margaret Lockwood,” “I love chocolate pepper- 
mints.” Even if we allow that the last two, 
perhaps three, examples are extravagant usages, 
it remains true that the word “love” is used in 
many senses and it is important to determine in 
which sense we are using it on any particular 
occasion. In what follows “love thy neighbour ” 
must be understood as referring to the feelings and 
their practical outcome, the pity and the wine and 
the oil and the bandages and the upkeep at the inn. 

I quote now from Hume (7reatise, ed. Selby- 
Bigge, p. 588): “ The person is a stranger: I am 
in no way interested in him nor lhe under any 
obligation to him; his happiness concerns not me 
further than the happiness of every human, and, 
indeed, of every sensible, creature—that is, it 
affects me only by sympathy. From that principle, 
whenever [I discover his happiness and good, 
whether in its causes or effects, I enter so deeply 
into it that it gives me a sensible emotion.” 

Hume here suggests that this sympathy is 
natural and universal. He uses the word in a 
wide sense, covering not only sympathy in mis- 
fortune but also sympathy in success, and that 
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kind of infectious sympathy that we observe in 
spectators at a football match, listeners at a con- 
cert, supporters at a political meeting. For the 
purposes of this article Hume's meaning is con- 
fined to sympathy in misfortune. How does it 
work? 

I hear on the wireless or read in the newspaper 
an appeal for help for dispossessed persons in 
Central Europe or for the inhabitants of a Greek 
village destroyed in war. I picture myself with 
insutticient and ragged clothes, with my house 
destroyed and my small farm laid waste. I feel 
the cold of winter penetrating my rags and the 
hopeless despair over a home and a means of 
livelihood battered out of existence. The feelings 
of these people become my feelings and I sit down 
and write a cheque or send a postal order, accord- 
ing as my means permit. 

And now we come to the crux of the matter. 
Let us contrast the Christian ethical teaching with 
the teaching of Hume. The Christian says: “A 
new commandment I give unto you that ye love 
one another.” Hume says: “ It is natural that you 
should love one another because of the power of 
sympathy that is born in you.” The Christian 
says: “ Do this because it is the will of our Father 
in Heaven.” Hume says: “* You do this because 
it is natural to you.” 

Both sides have difficulties to meet. The 
Christian apologist is faced with the fact that very 
many people who profess themselves Christians 
are, in fact, like the Priest and the Levite, and, 
when they see the wounded and naked man, pass 
by on the other side. The supporter of Hume's 
moral teaching, on the other hand, has to answer 
this question: “If, as you say, this feeling of 
sympathy is natural to all men, how is it that so 
many men and women are indifferent to the 
sufferings of others? How explain the existence of 
the Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children and to Animals? How explain Belsen? ” 

The Christian apologist meets his difficulty by 
saying that those who pass by on the other side 
are not true Christians. He seems to forget that, 
using such an argument, he must write off eighteen 
hundred years of professing Christians whose con- 
sciences were no more troubled by the existence 
of conditions which we now consider intolerable 
than were those of the Greeks of Periclean Athens 
about slavery. No matter; that is the answer, and. 
as it stands, it is unanswerable. 

The supporter of Hume is in a much more ditti- 
cult position. Sympathy, to him, is not one of the 
fruits of the Holy Spirit, a gift of grace bestowed 
on those who accept Jesus Christ as the Son of 
God. It is a natural gift. How, then, can he 
explain the existence of cruelty and oppression? 


Hume himself does not meet the difficulty, but in 
what follows an attempt is made to provide an 
answer in accordance with his teaching. 

In the Treatise (p. 369), Hume writes: “We have 
a lively idea of everything related to us. All 
human creatures are related to us by resemblance. 
Their persons, therefore, their interests, their pains 
and pleasures, must strike upon us in a lively 
manner and produce an emotion similar to the 
original one, since the lively idea is easily con- 
verted into an impression.” There can be no doubt 
that men differ greatly in their powers of imagina- 
tion. There are some who can hear and read 
tales of cruelty and suffering but who cannot 
translate what they hear and read into terms of 
feeling. There are others whose imaginations are 
so strong that the sufferings of others weigh upon 
them as if they were their own. The majority 
come in between these extreme groups. Thus ts 
accounted for the difference in the strength of the 
sympathy shown by different people. Sympathy is 
natural to all, but it varies in degree just as all 
natural instincts do. 

Can we then do nothing to encourage this 
sympathy which is so necessary for the con- 
tinuance of our living together in society? We can 
do a great deal, says Hume, by Education and by 
Law. The School teaches kindness to those whose 
imaginations have not yet formed a lively idea of 
the sufferings of others: the Law_ enforces 
penalties against those who have been taught but 
who neglect the teaching. 

To the believer in Christian Ethics as well as to 
the follower of Hume there is the dilficulty of the 
difference between belief and practice. Both 
have to face the fact of the inherent selfishness of 
men and women. It is the furtherance of our 
own pleasure and the avoidance of our own pain 
that is our strongest motive. To the Christian 
there supervenes his belief in God and in the 
teaching of Christ. To the other there comes his 
lively idea of the sufferings of others and an 
identification of their sufferings with his own. If 
the Christian is asked why he cares for the 
wounded man on the road to Jericho he may 
reply: “ Because it is the will of my Father which 
is in Heaven.” If the follower of Hume is asked 
the same question he can only reply: “* Because I 
cannot help it.” W. B. HENDERSON. 
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Alfred de Vigny: A French Stoic 


and Sceplte 


HE prevalent mental atmosphere post- 
Revolutionary France was one of senti- 

mental nature-worshipping Deism, verging 
on Pantheism. This was largely the creation ol 
Rousseau, and even after Voltaire’s scathing 
parody of it in his immortal Pangloss it persisted 
for a Whole generation of romantics, headed by 
Chateaubriand 


Chateaubriand, in his Génie du 
Christianisme, pleaded eloquently but, to the strong 


Christianity on the ground that its ethic was 
sound, its myths pretty, 


mind, ineffectively for an emotional readoption ot! 


and its general attitude 
favourable to the development of the arts. He 
strongly resembled some of our modern neo 
Catholics, and he had a somewhat similar vogue 
among his contemporary intellectuals. Lamartine, 
Bernardin de Saint Pierre, and the youthful Victor 
Hugo, all embraced the same rather weak and 
pallid faith in a benevolent deity whose incarna 
tion could be seen in every aspect of wild nature 
All was made to fit into a pattern of “lovey-dovey” 
mutual benevolence, supervised from above, and 
even the grossest of natural misfortunes and rank 
injustices and man-made follies were accepted with 
resignation as being the will of a deity who knew 
best and always desired our ultimate good 

But contemporary with these insipid romantics 
though often loosely ranked 
alongside them, was in fact totally diflerent The 
lone tigure of Alfred de 


was a matt who, 


Vieny stands out as a 
beacon of sanity from this miasma ol neo- 
Christranity Born into an 
who had lost the 


aristocratic family 
fortune in the Revolution, 
Alfred grew to manhood gloomily bewatling his 
lot, and for a number of years he sought solace 
my, only to reach ultimate disillusion- 
ment and an even greatet depression Of spirits 
at the thought of having wasted his finest years 
on soldiering After this he retired and lived 
a solitary life, taking but little part in’ public 
affairs and meditating on his conception the 
poet’s true mission 
What is of special interest to the Rationalist, 
and what leads me to write about de Vigny, ts 
his attitude to religion in general and to the 
Christian religion in particular. He received the 
usual Catholic upbringing, but began quite early 
to doubt the claims of religion, and when, at a 
personal crisis of grief caused by his mother’s 
death, he found that no amount of sincere trying 
could enable him to derive further consolation 


from Christianity, he finally turned his back upon 
it and began evolving his own philosophy of life, 
which was one of modified Stoicism. 

It is in Les Destinées, a volume of de Vigny’s 
collected philosophic poems, that we see most 
clearly his mental evolution. In many of these 
poems he uses Biblical subjects, but his treat- 
ment is always individual and shows plainly 
enough his own interpretation. It was at that 
time something of a daring innovation to reter 
to Christ as the son of Man and not as the Son 
of God, and de Vigny’s whole view of Jesus must 
have been startling even to a France which was 
just being stirred up by Renan and Strauss. De 
Vigny was nothing less than fair to Jesus, and no 
orthodox Marxist could have acknowledged more 
explicitly the historic necessity of his message to 
humanity. “To de Vigny the great service per- 
formed by Jesus was that of making people 
imagine that they were free agents—it was largely 
imagination and illusion, but nevertheless it gave 
men a strong push in the direction of thinking 
and acting for themselves. 

This emancipation from the tyranny of Fate, 
and the message of human fraternity, constituted, 
for de Vigny, the true essence of Christ's impact 
on the world. For this he was grateful, and he 
acknowledged that it had been a necessary stage 
in human development. But he felt certain that 
the work of Christianity had been long since 
done, and that its later developments had been 
wholly bad. He took an almost Nietzschean 
view of the Christian ethic in as far as it preached 
resignation and grovelling humility. In his insist- 
ence that man must aid himself by his own efforts 
de Vigny was an early Humanist, and he hated 
nothing so much as spineless acceptance of what- 
ever came. He admired Jesus chiefly as a fighter, 
as a militant pioneer of new ideas, and all of his 
idols Were in some sense fighters in a cause. Even 
more than the overdone humility of orthodox 
Christianity, however, What was complete 
anathema to de Vigny was the cruel and disgust- 
ing doctrine of Pascal and Joseph de Maistre 
that it was right for the innocent to suffer in 
expiation of the sins of the guilty. He rejected 
this, and also the whole Christian conception of 
wretched man born in iniquity. 

At the same time, de Vigny was no easy-going 
Hedonist: nor was he an impassioned adherent 
of the then novel doctrine of progress. On the 
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contrary, he thought that progress was inevitably 
very slow and irregular, and he did not view with 
favour the latest scientific and mechanical develop- 
ments, some of which he held to be actually more 
harmful than beneficial. He was deeply distrustful 
of the fashionable ideas of Saint-Simon, and _ his 
penetrating insight made him convinced that no 
facile system of social reform could transform 
mankind overnight 

While it is true that he kept aloof from public 
life, and especially from political life, de Vigny 
was far from inhuman, and he had none of 
Nietzsche’s contempt for the lowly. One of his 
philosophical poems, La Flite, shows plainly that 
his sympathies were with the pathetic failures 
just as much as with those who had achieved 
something. In his personal life de Vigny was 
kind and affectionate, and though he had no 
illusions about the masses, he treated them with 
more consideration than many a_ so-called 
democrat. 

He was a sad man for most of his life—to me 
personally his type of grim stoical temperament 
is not particularly attractive, I refuse to accept 
that with reasonable luck life need be such a 
vale of tears. But one cannot but admire de 
Vigny’s courage, and it is greatly to his credit 
that the prevailing melancholy of his mature 


poetry comes nor, as in so Many cases, from any 


personal grievance, but from a genuine and dis- 
interested feeling that life was a sombre affair for 
everyone. 

Even then I think it would be untrue to say 
that de Vigny was a complete pessimist in the 
long-term sense of the word. He had faith 
faith in ideas. The dissemination of ideas he held 
to be the sacred mission of the poet—ideas, let 
It be noted, in abstract form and usually symbolic, 
for de Vigny loathed all directly propagandist 
poetry as much as he loathed meaningless art- 
for-art’s-sake creations. One of his last poems, 
L'Esprit Pur, which is almost comparable to 
Shelley’s Hymn to Intellectual Beauty, expresses 
de Vigny’s fervent faith in the ennobling mission 
and probable ultimate triumph of disinterested, 
imaginative thought. He put the god of Ideas 
in place of the Christian Deity, and in his 
passionate conviction of the sacredness of ideas 
lies the clue to the mind of this strange French 
Stoic—strange in that he lacks that delicious 
humour which one naturally looks for in the 
compatriots of Renan and Anatole’ France. 
Humourless de Vigny is a stark, tragic figure, but 
one who will probably always stand out from 
his fellow romantics because, unlike them, he 
was a poet of ideas and not merely of personal 
emotions. EVELYN BELCHAMBERS. 
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CHRISTIAN impudence knows no bounds. — Infiltration 
into all sides and times of Broadcasting has now been 
followed by a similar putsch in Industry. Union 
members in the Steel Trades have had to protest against 
an attempt to intrude Mass into working periods. 

There used to be an old saying, laborare est orare. 
‘his now becomes orare est laborare. 


Some time ago I listened to a Woman's Hour discus- 
sion between a medical man and others on marriage 
and family problems, and was appalled by the infantile 
inanities solemnly propounded by the Clerical con- 
tributor. 

I could not help thinking of William Blake's more 
robust Christianity which scorned the pucrile come-to- 
Jesus attitude. The Treasures of Heaven, for Blake, 
were the Realities of Intellect. “ The fool shall not 
enter into heaven, let him be ever so holy.” 


I have just heard a repercussion of the ugly nonsense 
talked to midwives about childbirth by His Holiness 
the Pope (of Rome). The thirteen-year-old daughter 
of a Catholic acquaintance came home from school 
the other day in some distress. One of the nuns had 
told her class that if their mothers were about to 
have a baby, the baby’s life must be saved even if the 
mother died. 

[his is terror psychology with a vengeance. 1 
imagine that, in our freer society, the threat of hell 
might convey littl to a modern child; but the frightful 
possibility of sacrificing their mother is something 
which only sadistic Christian bigotry could invent. 


aA 


Concerning a saint who was reputed to have picked 
up his head after decapitation and walked thirty paces 
with it, Voltaire remarked “1 can quite believe in 
twenty-nine of the paces. It is only the first that 
gives me any trouble.” 

It’s the first step which counts. Once we admit 
Papal Infallibility we must accept the importance which 
that dogma confers on the stupidest Papal pronounce- 
ments, even those not uttered ex cathedra. 


A 


There is no lack of such obiter dicta. One day the 
Pope condemns psycho-analysis as sinful (** confes- 
sion” is the thing): the next he bars good little 
Catholics from the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. (a 
galvanized iron curtain for us). But the incident 1 
like best is one recently reported in the News Chronicle 
about the struggle of the Vatican firemen to recapture 
their cat Micio when it escaped into the flower-beds 
after having been rescued from a tall nine tree. The 
Pope had to wait before taking his walk there. Micio 
might have disturbed his meditations. 

A nature note was added to the effect that the Pope 
had ordered the edges of the path to be sprayed with 
insecticide to prevent ants from crossing during his 
holy perambulations. 


I felt inclined at this point to appeal to St. Francis 
about these pomposities: but the report appeared on 
April 1. There may be a less imbecile side to this 
item of Roman natural history. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Mr. JoseruH Reeves, M.P., has been elected Chairman 
of the Board of Directors of the Rationalist Press 
Association Limited in succession to Mr. F. C. C 
Watts, who becomes Vice-Chairman, Mr. Watts, who 
has been Chairman since 1942, asked to be relieved 
of the post as, in view of his health, he finds u 
necessary to relinquish some of responsibilities 


Iwo new Directors of the Rationalist Press Asso- 
ciation have recently been appointed—Mr. H. 1 
Beales and Dr. M. Burton. Mr. Beales is Reader in 
Economic History at the University of London and 
has acted as Editor and Editorial Adviser to Penguin 
and Pelican Books. Dr, Burton is Senior Principal 
Scientific Officer (Zoology Department) at the British 
Museum (Natural History) and readers of The Literar\ 
Guide will be familiar with his articles, which appear 
from time to time 


Mrs. G. M. Dixon, daughter of the late Charles A 
Watts and sister of the present editor of this journal 
has now retired from her directorship and secretary- 
ship of C. A. Watts & Co. Ltd, after SO vears’ service 
with the firm. She began work with her father at the 
old offices at No. 17 Johnson's Court in June, 1902, 
and was his constant and invaluable assistant during 
those carly strenuous years when Charles A. Watts 
was building up the publishing business of Watts & 
Co. and the R-P.A We wish Mrs. Dixon many 
happy years of her well-deserved retirement! 


The Bristol Rationalst Group will meet at the 
Crown and Dove’ Hotel, Bridewell Street, on 
Wednesday, July at 7.30 p.m., for a discussion on 
Comparative Religion and Rationalism. All readers 
who can attend will be welcome 


Our next issue will contain a report of the speecties 
delivered at the R.P.A, Annual Dinner and Reunion 
held at the Holborn Restaurant, London, on May 1§ 
fast 


In a review of Nos. 1. 3. and 4 of Thrift Books 
(Evolution in Outline, by Prof, Neville George, What's 

ll This About Genetics?, by Rona Hurst, and The 
Ladder of Life, by A. Gowans Whyte) The Melbourne 
Arcus, Australia, pays a glowing tribute to this popula: 
series and describes these three books as “ member 
of a very worthy book family.” The reviewer adds 
* With very little fuss, the Thrift Books series, paper 
back companions to the Thinker’s Library, is making 
quite an impact on the reading public 1 am assured 
by a bookseller friend. Within two or three months 
the titles list has grown to quite respectable proportion 
and the prices are so low that most of them are worth 
buying just as clementary reference material, even 
you have no intention of reading them straightaway 
or right through.” 


An East African correspondent writes: ** Missionary 
Christianity in East Africa today is an exemplar of 
the religion attacked by Thomas Paine in The Age of 
Reason, when he said: ‘It is impossible to calculate 
the moral mischief that mental lying has produced in 
society. When a man has so far corrupted and pros- 
tituted the chastity of his mind as to subscribe his 
professional belief in things he does not believe, he 
has prepared himself for the commission of every 
other crime. He takes up the trade of a priest for the 
sake of gain. and in order to qualify himself for the 
trade he begins with perjury. Can anything be more 
destructive to society than this?’ 

“Christianity promises life everlasting, but this 
eternal life is imperilled by life on earth. And life on 
African earth has been profoundly changed by the 
advent of the European with new forms of govern- 
ment, new ways of earning a livelihood, and new 
ways of controlling nature; and of the missionaries 
of a new religion. These last lay down laws of 
behaviour for the African: what he shall wear, how 
he shall speak: that he should be a teetotaller and 
non-smoker: that he (and particularly she) should not 
dance or go to cinemas; and they frown on courtship. 
Some missionaries are more tolerant than others and 
may even overlook the omission of grace before a 
meal This puritanism makes the African convert 
dishonest and hypocritical: and the Churches, out of 
touch with the people and their needs, are losing their 
influence, certainly the influence for good, for they 
warp the life of the African. 


R.P.A 


SEVENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Beaumont Hall 
Leicester University College, Oadby, Leicester 


* 


The Menace of Roman 
Catholicism 
Friday, @ JOSEPH McCABE 


Aug. 8 Roman Catholicism and Crime 
until AVRO MANHATTAN The 
Tuesday, Vatican and Recent International Policies 
Aug. 12 KINGSLEY MARTIN 
A. D. HOWELL SMITH Roman 
Catholic Dogma Yesterday and Today 
Dr. MARIE STOPES 
Roman Catholicism and Birth Control 
HECTOR HAWTON The Roman 
Catholic in Literature Today 


Fees: Accommodation and lectures, 5 gns. 
Non-members, 6 gns. Student members, 3} gns. 
Coach to and from Leicester, 28s. Coach Tour 
of Charnwood Forest, 8s. 6d. 
Application should be made at once to the Conference Organizer, 


Rationalist Press Association, 5-6 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, London. 
E.C 4, as vacancies are limited 
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PARSONS’ 


His Excellency the Most Reverend Fulton J. Sheen, 
auxiliary Roman Catholic Bishop of New York, having 
appeared as a new star in the firmament of American 
television, it is interesting to speculate on the secret 
of his dazzling success, which brings him an average 
of over cight thousand fan-letters each week. In view 
of a recent comment by what Time calls “a spokes- 
man of the archdiocese,” it seems clear that the 
Bishop's Christian message is quite irrelevant to tele- 
vision viewers, for, said this spokesman, * if he came 
out in a barrel and read the telephone book, they'd 
love him.” Many people, in fact, regard the Bishop's 
performance as just another star turn and enjoy it 
purely for its entertainment value. ‘We get four 
tumes as many requests for tickets [to see the show 
televised] as we can fill,” said the enthusiastic arch- 
diocesan mouthpiece. ** We turn down a lot of requests 
that sound as if they might come from girls’ schools. 
We don’t want any squealing. First thing you know 
he'd turn into a clerical Sinatra. At first we were 
worried about the show. You know, a half-hour of 
just talking, just’ standing there looking at the 
cameras. After all, people have double chins and all 
that sort of thing. But not he. He’s telegenic. He's 
wonderful. The gestures, the timing, the voice!” 


The semor Baptist chaplain in the Army, the Rev. 
G. F. Miller, recently deplored the * abysmal ignorance 
on religion” of National Service men now entering 
the Army. He said: * A colleague asked a class what 
they knew about Good Friday. The answer from 
one young man was that Good Friday was a sort of 
batman to Robinson Crusoe.” 


A 


Having previously castigated such innocent diversions 
as foxtrotting, the equality of the sexes, Evolution. 
modern bathing-suits, Christmas celebrations, and free 


speech, the South African Dutch Reformed Church 
(Nederduits Gereformeerde Kerk) condemned at its 
last synod the United Nations’ Declaration of Human 
Rights. This was to be expected from a body which 
has already declared that “ negroes cannot have the 
vote because they are incapable of exercising it with 
responsibility towards God.” Incidentally, Dr. Malan. 
the Union Prime Minister, was sometime a minister 
of this Church, and his doctoral contribution to human 
knowledge was made in the field of theology. 


* Altogether apart from the pleasure we derive in 
nonsense, I think there is a good deal to be said for 
studying its history and morphology seriously. There 
is nO Opinion so absurd, said Pascal, that it has not 
been held by some philosopher. Only by studying 
the absurd can we hope to attain a complete under- 
standing of sound thought.”’"—Prof. M. G. Kendall, in 
a recent broadcast talk published in The Listener, 

The recently reported agreement between the Greek 
Government and the Orthodox Church on the question 
of settling landless farmers on Church lands seems to 
have been premature \ dispatch from Athens now 
reports that the Church has held up approval of the 
agreement which the Government thought had been 


reached until it receives assurances that the Church 
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lands in Attica—some of the best farming-land in the 
country—shall not be touched and that the Church will 
be given a national monopoly in the sale of candles 


In a recent broadcast talk (later published in The 
Listener), Prof. E. R. Dodds, Regius Professor ot 
Greek at Oxford, concluded his analysis of the failure 
of Greek Rationalism on a challenging note: “If 1 
am right, Greek Rationalism failed, not because all 
Rationalism is by its nature doomed to failure, but 
in part at least because, understanding too little the 
insecurity of man’s condition, it conceived the task 
of reason too narrowly and made in its name 
impossible demands. Its mistakes were repeated in 
principle by the Rationalists of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, and we are tasting today the 
bitter fruits of the resulting reaction. To an 
intelligent Rationalist, such a reaction is a challenge 

‘not a challenge to surrender the ground that reason 
has won, but a challenge to adopt a more sensitive 
and more realistic strategy. Reason has to know its 
adversary, which the later Greek thinkers on the whole 
refused to do. It must admit that civilization, in 
words that J. M. Keynes once used, ‘is a thin and 
precarious crust, erected by the personality and the 
will of a very few.’ It must recognize the irrational 
forces that so largely govern men’s thoughts and 
conduct without their knowledge, the great 
imaginative writers have always intuitively perceived 
And in order to combat these forces, it must under- 
stand their dynamics—to combat them, not by argu- 
ment (which is useless), nor by mere denial (which is 
dangerous), but by patiently applying the sort of 
social control which Aristotle called *ethismos.” In 
that warfare there is no final victory; but if we 
conduct it wisely we may hope to escape such final 
defeat as overtook the achievements of Greek 
Rationalism.” 

aA 


‘1 will always work in the interests of magic,”’ said 
Canon T. J. James, of Brighton, taking the vows ot 
initiation into the Regency Magical Society at Hove 
recently. 


In a recent address to the American Geophysical 
Union two scientists from Johns Hopkins University 
stated their belief that Creation took only about thirty 
minutes, and that it occurred about 5,000 million years 
ago. They believe that the universe started from an 
extremely heavy “neutron fluid,” which suddenly 
expanded. Using a mechanical brain,” they 
calculated what the ratio of the heavier elements 
would be on their hypothesis and found that the 
results were about the same as the known ratio 


aA 


* While at one time the Bible was the book certain 
to be found in every house, today there are many 
homes without a Bible, and in some of those where 
it is found it is not used except when it is opened 
for some help in a crossword puzzle.”’—The Archbishop 
of York, speaking to the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. D. K. H,. Parsons 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
SPEAKS 

AUTHORITY FOR Topay A World Council 
of Churches Symposium on the Biblical Authority 
for the Churches’ Social and Political Messag 
loday Edited by Alan Richardson, D.D., Canon 
of Durham, and Wolfgang Schweitzer, Dr. Theol. 
Secretary in the Study Department, World Council 
of Churches, Geneva SCM Press 
including Index. 18s. 

This work 
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tix pp 


a symposium, the product of * discussion 
and conferences held over several years,” and wa 
prepared under the auspices of the World Council ot 
Churches Its contributors are drawn from. th 
Church of England, Greek Orthodoxy, the Lutheran 
Church, the Reformed Church of Hungary, and from 
the Baptist and Congregational Churches. The editors 
regret that the Church of Rome is not represented 
So this manifesto is not quite that of a united 
Christian front in the face of unbelief Ihe con- 
tributors are all broadly conservative on matters of 
bor all of them the authority of the Bible 
is paramount They insist on its unity and the need 
to interpret woin the light of the Incarnation. Christ, 
argue, is foretold in the Old Testament, though 
in the literalist sense that the divines who were 
sponsible for the Authorized Version thrust into 
thew prefaces to so many chapters of the prophetic 
Hebrew literature 
Dr. Bratiotis, who speaks for the Orthodox Church 
claims that his communion is “the guardian of the 
genuine apostolic tradition clam the Church of 
Rome arrogates to hersell Under the dogmatic 
guidance of the Orthodox Church we should interpre: 
the Bible The other contributors, as Protestants, 
defer to tradition and Church authority, but would 
correct these by appeal to the Bible whenever thet 
conscientious private judgment considered ecclesiastical 
teaching mistaken on any given matter 
Biblical Criticism ts The contributors are 
bundamentalists; t fight shy of radical 
conclusions Ihe presence of folklore. dubious 
miracles ethical barbarisms, and 
falsified history (if they admit that the Boble contains 


such 


crentific absurd 


em trom seeking and 


re in the documents 


ory) does not prevent 


tinding divine inspiration everywl 


that compose * Canon 


Ihe unity of the Bibl repeatedly 


edl 

on, is proved to their si a I the alleged 

that evervthing, from Genes! » the Revelation, shows 

the unfolding of God's plan of salvation culminating 
Christ 

When we realize th: Old Testament 


selection and ed 


ting of various documents by a prices 
hood bent on the founding of a Church in post-exilia 
is the work ot 
clop ng. und 
we shall be less 
unity of the Bible—a_ unity 
contents of the documents do not 
If we add the * Deutero-canonical * 
books, as the Church of Rome does, the Book of 
Enoch (which Holy) Scripture for Abvssinian 
Christians), and the so-called First Fpistle of Clement 


which some of 
well harmonize 


to the Corinthians (included in one or more of thx 
ancient codices), we shall not dissolve the unity. The 
Bible shows no features that would tell us where the 
limits of the Canon should be drawn. 

Dr. Stephen Neill, who contributes the last essay 
on “ Civilization,” says that * Christians in the world 
are always in a state of eschatological tension.” They 
must be loval to the State under which they live, ac 
as decent citizens, and foster social justice. But no 
great hopes of social improvement are held out, Until 

he final judgment of God,” ushered in by the return 
of Christ, the old evils of human society will continue 

reform will be followed by reaction till the end ot 
time * All civilization, seen in the light of the 
Parousia, is no more than a temporary adjustment.” 
Civilization may fail, Nor do sensible people expect 
perfection of man or his environment. But shall we 
Strive greatly to set things right if our efforts are 
doomed to achieve so little and only a miracle can 
save us? 4. D. HoweLt SMITH 


EXPOSITION OF EXISTENTIALISM 


Six EXisTeNTIALIST THINKERS. (Kierkegaard, Jaspers 
Heidegger, Nietzsche, Marcel, Sartre) By H. J 
Blackham. Routledge and Kegan Paul 174 pr 
including Index and Biographical Notes. 15s 

When ! read translations of the work of Kierkegaard 
or Sartre, a sense of futility and utter nihilism grips 
me and it takes some hours for this despair to pass 
In these writers speaking to the disturbed intellectuals 
of the twentieth century, the responsibility of being 
an individual, of having a freedom to make choices 
is the real centre of existence, of bearing some concern 
for man in isolation, causes them this anguish and 
they pass it on to their readers. IT have found both 
writers invaluable if one really wishes to understand 
what freedom really means and if one longs to be 
free above all else This book seems a lively contri- 
bution to that search, ; 

Modern thought has tended to emphasize, under the 
chastening influence of Marx, the necessity of a! 
economic basis for the exercise of individual freedom 
and personal liberty. This means increasing the powers 
of governmental authority to achieve the economi 
minimum, and we have been warned of the managerial! 
tvranny which might result from it. I think that one 
must accept the strength of the economic — basis 
argument, without throwing away our reasoned 
approach to human problems in favour of some 
particular political theory. As Rationalists and 
small minority in society. our task is continual diligence 
about personal liberty and the rights of tree speech 
and free thought. 

Mr. Blackham’s book, although it does not pretend 
to be tor bed-time reading, enables us to examine this 
problem of the future of freedom and the person 
through the hl of six Continental thinkers whom he 
groups together under the umbrella, Existentialism 
Kierkegaard, Jaspers, Heidegger, Nietzsche, Marcel, 
and Sartre Ihe sections which interest Rationalists 
most are those on Kierkegaard and Jean-Paul Sartre 
whom I believe are closest to our own British 
empirical and Nonconformist traditions. The meta- 
physics of Jaspers and Heidegger mislead one, while 
Nietzsche embodies some of the worst aspects ot 
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irresponsible individualism and Monsieur Gabriel 
Marcel betrays the uncertainty of the Catholic convert: 
but in Kierkegaard and Sartre we find the dilemma of 
the liberal intellectual, 

[he author aims throughout the book at exposition 
rather than advocacy or criticism, and this makes it 
so different from the other books on Existentialism. 
He has made available valuable summaries of the 
untranslated works of several of these Continental 
thinkers, and as I studied the sections on Sartre and 
Heidegger I realized the difficult task that he had to 
make it comprehensible to the layman. The ambiguity 
of language pin-points the difficulty of translaung 
philosophy in the summary of Sartre’s untranslated 
L’Etre et le Neant, 

A work of this nature needs careful reading and 
lengthy criticism, but I cannot do more than stimulate 
you to do this for yourself. In the concluding chapter 
Mr. Blackham puts his own views forward in a philo- 
sophy of personal existence, and for the newcomer to 
existentialist thought this might be read with the 
biographical notes first. The book means an effort, 
but it will be worth while in the end. 


Eric LINFIELD. 


THE READING OF HISTORY 


By Archibald Robertson. 
246 pp., including 6 pp. Index. 18s. 


How To Reap Hisrory. 
Watis. 


If we think about the past, two main issues have to 
be considered; our individual past which we re-create 
from our memory, or from our diaries and notebooks 
if we find these more reliable, and the whole past 
which the study of history attempts to illuminate for 


us. Rationalists ought to be more concerned with the 
present and the future than the past if they prefer the 
opumistic face of the coin of knowledge. Mr. 
Archibald Robertson, in his new book How To Read 
History, endeavours to keep that side uppermost, 
refraining from pessimism except in those attacks on 
slave societies of the past which offend all that he 
holds to be most valuable in an optimistic outlook. 
He attempts to reconcile the gap between our own 
individual lives and the whole of past time, and the 
dilemma in which he is placed hinges upon the role 
which we think that the study of history should occupy 
in our intellectual framework. It has tempted me to 
re-examine this question too. 

This excellent Rationalist approach to a survey and 
evaluation of the history of the West stimulates in so 
many different ways, and however important the 
material of a new approach to history may be, it ts 
as stimulus for further thought and study that 
proves most rewarding. This book can be guaranteed 
to revive our interest in history if it has faded. Its 
major part surveys the work of the recorders of human 
development from Herodotus, in Ancient Greece, to 
H. G. Wells in the twentieth century; but one chapter 
stands out in significance from the rest in a work of 
this type, where so large a section of time is surveyed 
in limited words, and that is the chapter called ** Sacred 
History.” Rationalist historians, like Mr. Robertson, 
cannot receive the wide publicity such as the 
B.B.C, can give to a series of talks like Prof, Butter- 
tield’s Christianity and History,’ and this means that 
we have to work hard to convince our fellow men of 
the slender documentary evidence from non-Christian 
sources of the beginnings of their faith. Why ‘was 
Christianity adopted as the official religion of the 
Roman Empire by Constantine?, for example. This 


continues to bewilder me, and Mr. Robertson's lengthy 
discussion of it needs careful consideration. 

The first two chapters “ Why History? and 
** Universal History,” and the last, * Saga of Civiliza- 
uon,’ underline ihe theme of this contemporary 
Wellsian survey. ‘ Modern man cannot do without 
luerary links with his past. The function which the 
saga tultilled for our barbaric ancestors, and the Old 
and the New Testaments for those of more recent 
date, needs fulfilling in a tashion worthy of a scienutic 
civilization. We, too, need our saga.” The study 
and knowledge giimed from history, suggests Mr. 
Robertson, fulfils today that perennial saga-need of 
man, and he would include within his view of history 
the growth of the natural sciences and the human 
sciences like anthropology and = archxology too. 
We must agree that having rid ourselves of myths 
as Aldous Huxley wrote, * nature abhors an intellec- 
tual vacuum as Much as any other -—-we must set 
about building a better tramework for living. This 
book succeeds in producing excellent case tor 
history in that framework-—indeed iis very basis. To 
social scientists that decision means a leap in the 
dark; but | urge its consideration, as Mr, Robertson 
suggests so admurably. Eric LINFIELD. 


POLITICS IN OUTLINE 


A History OF PoLiticaL PHILOSOPHERS, By George 
Cathn. Allen & Unwin. xvii 802 pp., including 
1¥9pp. Bibliography; Llustrations. 30s. 


Somebody once described a book by Bertrand Russell 
as “ brilliant but misleading.” Such a judgment 
and it is by no means as brash as it first appears 
sums up the volume under review. “In this book,” 
says Prof. Catlin, * t have endeavoured to provide a 
guide to political theory intell gible to the common 
reader.” He has done this with clarity and a wealth 
of quotation. The flaw in his work ts to be found 
in the uthe—he is more concerned with men than 
with systems, with the result that there are many 
subjective opinions and views in the book. 

Examined objectively, politics is the story ol 
systems, their growth, decay, and often their clashes. 
It is the story of society, and political leaders from 
Kleisthenes to Hitler are the products of a particular 
society at a given point in history. A medieval Hitler 
would have gone into the Church and may have 
become Pope, while Machiavelli would have seized 
his chance in America and become either a senator 
or commander of an armoured division, Ht is not 
difficult to think of many contemporary political 
thinkers and leaders who, in a diferent age, might 
have been. serfs, factory operatives, or, at best, minor 
clergy. 

Within the limits of a preoccupation with men 
rather than with systems, this is a well-written book, 
and the author has the gift of using a v.vid evocative 
expression to sum up a group or epoch. Early 
thinkers from Plato to Hobbes are discussed in the 
first part, and the other three parts cover the ground 
trom Locke to Hitler, with a final section entitled 
* Conclusion and Prospect.” Since the book was 
first published, in 1939, an Addendum of a few 
hundred words has been added, in which it is 
astonishing to find there is no mention of what is 
probably the most significant phenomenon of our time 

the rise of nationalism in the East, the latest 
manifestation of which has been the recent emergence 
of the Indian Communist Party as a major political 


force in that country. Neither is there any indication 
in the main body of the book that the author realized 
such national movements were not only inevitable but 
a direct result of combining talk of “ liberty ~ and 
‘democracy with the vicious theories of whit 
supremacy, which have been implicit and occasionally 
explicit in the West's dealings with the East, 

Of course the author ts aware of all this, and 
omission from his book ts a result of a lop-sided view 
of political philosophy, which is seen as a series ¢ 
lives of outstanding men rather than as the story ot 
various systems, of which two are left in the world 
today, and of which only one can survive 

But here is a valuable book and, what ts rar 
enough in political writing today, an honest, impartial 
one If there is still time for clear thinking about 
the future, then reading this book is certainly worth 
while Victor 


VOLTAIRE 


VOLTAIRE Man oF JUSTIC# By 
Quality Press. 247 pp. 


Adolph Meye 


Perhaps even more than most men of the past, Voltaire 
needs to be seen and judged against a background o| 
his own time and place, and it is the great merit ot 
Mr. Meyer's book that he succeeds in) giving his 
readers an admirably vivid picture of pre-Revoluuionary 
France which, with its shocking crudities and barbar 
tics, can alone serve to excuse some of the wilful 
maliciousness and waspishiness of Voltaire. In a more 
ivilized age this strange, Wayward man’s actions migh 
be harder to forgive, but, living when he did, his 
naturally mischievous nature was offen goaded 
by understandable exasperation at the rigid rule 
priests and kings 

A puzzling figure Voltaire will always be. Most o! 
his truly vast literary output is probably now unread 
ind forgotten except by the pedants But the sut 
tithe of this biography is aptly chosen, for in so tar as 
he does sull live, other than as the brilliant author 
ot a few masterpieces like Candide, Voltaire lives 
on unquestionably as a fearless and sturdy fighter fo 
justice and against oppression and intolerance By 
nature an aristocrat, he always championed the right 
of the ordinary working people, whom he treated so 
well on his own estate at Ferney. He was a model 
landlord of type thought by many to be non-existent 
other than among the pious One of his supreme 
achievements here was that of having Catholics and 
Protestants living and working amicably together 
This side of Voltaire the man ts excellently brought 
out by Mr. Meyer The section about Cirey makes 
fascinating reading, and Voliaire’s lovalty to the 
Marquise du Chatelet, as indeed to all his’ friends 
forms one of his” most 
curiously marked 


which |} 


traits and-is u 
contrast with scurrilous Way in 
( a ‘nemvy Rousseau treated benefactors 
Ihe gulf between these two men was unbridgable 
ind even though possibly Rousseau was the more right 
in one or two fundamentals, it is surely Voltaire who 
emerges victorious if only because he was a lifelony 
apostle of tolerance and ever more 


rc} 


tolerance, while 
Jean-Jacques became increasingly authoritarian in’ his 
views 

Voltaire is sometimes compared to Shaw, and with 
justice, though, like so many parallels, this one is far 
from complete But certainly his best qualities are 
those that Shaw also possessed. and if he had more 
weaknesses he also had perhaps more flesh-and-blood 
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human passions that endear him to us, Both men 
were paragons of kindness to those around them, and 
both were deeply stirred by cruelty and injustice. Both 
fought splendidly tor what they believed in, and both 
had the supreme gift of moral courage. Voltaire was 
vain and absurdly anxious to court favours from 
those in position, even from the Pope and Frederick 
the Great. He was a keen money-maker and a shame- 
less self-advertiser. But in retrospect it is not these 
weaknesses that we think of: rather do we think otf 
the appalling cases of Calas and Sirven and of how 
much this queer, wizened litth man did to give practi- 
cal help to all such innocent vicums of a ruthless 
State tyranny. Voltaire left his mark on France and 
did a tull share towards making his country civilized 
lypically enough, he died * admiring God, loving, his 
frends, not hating his enemies, and hating 
superstiuion.” 

All Rationalists should welcome the appearance of 
this readable and thoroughly interesting portrait of 
one of the greatest Frenchmen. The only regrettable 
leature iy the inordinate number of serious printers’ 
errors and the poor quality of the paper—despite the 
name ol the publishers! EVELYN BELCHAMBERS 


LOGICAL FOUNDATION OF THE SCIENTIFIC 
METHOD 


FOUNDATIONS OF INEERENCE IN NatuRAL SCIENCE. By 
Methuen. 252 pp., including 6 pp. 


J. O. Wisdom 
Index. 22s. 6d. 


Despite Liebig’s crushing analysis of Bacon’s theories 
ot scientific procedure, published as long ago as 1863, 
it as sull widely supposed, even by Scienusts them- 
selves, that the foundations of interence in natural 
science are Observed regularities in the behaviour ot 
things which make it possible to formulate general 
laws by a process called inducuon, Prof. Wisdom 
argues cogently that this is not a true account of what 
actually takes place, and that the popular notion ot 
he serentiic attitude as one of impartial curiosity 
about the universe at large, or about particular 
phenomena, is totally false. 

\ hypothesis of some kind ts the necessary pre- 
requisite for research, and deduction, not induction, 
is the essence of the scientific method This point 
is made in psychological terms as follows: *‘* Observa- 
tions are made only because of some expectation o1 
interest, however dim, unvoiced, or unverbalized this 
may be, and expectations are such that if they were 
verbalized they would be expressions of hypotheses.” 

Ihe term “hypothesis is, of course, being used 
here in a very wide sense, to cover all those expecta- 
tions, expressible either scientific or in common- 
sense language, which underlie all our planned and 
purposeful  activilies This is the “horizon of 
expectations,” said to be expressible as hypotheses, 
which is the background to all observation. Now, it 
is argued, when one of the expectations of which the 
horizon is composed is upset—te., when something 
occurs which conflicts with an expectauion—the need 
s felt to construct “a new expectation or hypothesis.” 
This ts achieved by “an imaginative jump.” Naturally 
this 1s not a jump taken at random; its springboard 
must be some set of still unshaken hypotheses or 
expectations applied to the new situation. The new 
hypothesis, if it is a scientific hypothesis and not a 
mere wild guess, must, as one says, “seem possible,” 
and can only so seem because it appears to fit in 
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with what is still believed to hold good. At this point 
in Prof. Wisdom’'s analysis the term “ expectation ” 
drops out and is no longer used as a synonym for 
* hypothesis,"” and this, I think, is an advantage, 
since there seems to be a very definite difference 
between particular expectations, which can often be 
absolutely verified, and those scientific hypotheses, 
sometimes called laws, concerning which it is one of 
Prof, Wisdom’s main objects to show precisely that 
they cannot be verified. We feel the need for this 
distinction more particularly as it is shown that (as 
iS not the case with verifiable common-sense expecta- 
tions) a new scientific hypothesis is constantly sub- 
jected to every possible attempt to falsify it. As Prof. 
K. Popper says in his important Logik der Forschung 
—unfortunately hard to obtain and still untranslated, 
so that Prof, Wisdom’s many quotations from that 
work are particularly welcome-—** What the scientist 
tries to do is to falsify hypotheses, not to confirm 
them.”” The concept of verifiability is not necessary 
to the concept of a hypothesis: what is necessary 
ts that it must be conceived as testable and falsifiable. 
Over and above the excellent critical analyses of 
various still current philosophies of science such as 
Logical Positivism and Operationalism, and the valu- 
able exposition of Keynes's ingenious suggested 
solution to the “ problem of induction,” the great 
merit of this book is that it disposes once and for all 
of the old notion of the research scientist as a kind 
of cosmic-law-diviner, and reveals him in his most 
essential role as the eternal critic of his own and his col- 
leagues’ interpretations of the material of experience. 
LAN FREED. 


Short Notices 


WuitLe Rome Burns, By Alexander Woollcott. Arthur 


Barker. 280 pp. 10s. 6d. 


Although Alexander Woollcott has been dead only 
for a few years, his fame and stature as a New York 
critic and columnist and broadcaster grows as more 
aspiring journalists read his brilliant work. He has 
humour and a lively style and an eye for the uncommon, 
The publishers must be congratulated, in these days 
of paper shortage, on bringing out this reprinting of 
While Rome Burns, his most famous collection of 
articles, which has been out of print in its Penguin 
edition for too long. It includes witty character 
sketches of people like Dorothy Parker, Paul Robeson, 
and Frank Lloyd Wright, satirical impressions of 
Moscow and Japan as traveller, and programme notes 
of Chaplin's performance in Ciry Lights, and of 
Journey's End and * that glum three-decker by Eugene 
O'Neill Mourning Becomes Electra’’—altogether a 
erand book. 


SYNDICALISM: THE WoRKERS’ NEXT STEP. 
Sansom. Freedom Press. 48 pp. 1s. 


By Philip 


This littke book endeavours first to convince the work- 
ing man that he does not get a fair deal today 
anywhere and that no form of Trade Unionism or 
State Socialism, despite the promises and good inten- 
tions of its preachers, can produce a fair and classless 
society. Then it presents the case for the Syndicalists. 
It is all done neatly and clearly and will give a very 
useful idea of its subject to the inquiring layman, who 
may fancy an age without money—hence without 
banks, booking offices, and all such parasitic growths. 
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FROM ATOMS TO Stars. By Martin Davidson, D-Sc., 
F.R.A.S. Hutchinson's Scientific & Technical Publi- 
cations, 280 pp., including 2 pp. Bibliography and 
4 pp. Index; 56 illustrations. 18s, 

The revised and enlarged edition of Dr. Davidson's 

book includes details of the most modern developments 

in the various branches of astronomy. An interesting 
feature is the account of recent approaches to problems 
such as the origin of the solar system. The illustrations 
are clear, and the simple problems relating to size, 
distance, mass, etc., which are worked out in the text, 
shed light upon the mathematical methods and calcula- 
uons of astronomers. Altogether, this new edition is 
a comprehensive, lucid book. 


OUTLINE OF ASTRO-PSYCHOLOGY. By Furze Morrish. 
Rider. 376 pp., including 2 pp. Bibliography and 
2 pp. Index; 4 illustrations. 28s. 

The twofold purpose of this book is to provide an 
outline of general psychology and also to discuss its 
astrological background. It is either a muddle-headed 
attempt to confuse a science with superstition, or a 
valuable contribution to the literature of  para- 
psychology. The reader must judge for himself. With- 
out doubt it is true that the most notable advances 
in modern psychology have been made without occult 
assumptions. Mr. Morrish has written a book of 
great interest, but as a valid work it will be accepted 
only by those who share the mystical views of the 
author, 


Couuins. By Robert Ashley. Arthur Barker. 
144 pp., including 2 pp. Bibliography and 3 pp. 
Index. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Ashley has written a pleasantly balanced book 

about one of the most unjustly neglected of minor 

Victorian writers. No other novelist, perhaps, has 

been the result of more misrepresentation than Wilkie 

Collins, and it is to be hoped that this book, which 

is the second to deal with Collins that has appeared 

during the last few months, will do something to redress 
the balance. Loving attention has too often been 
lavished upon less deserving literary figures. The author 
of this addition to the English Novelists Series makes 

no rash claims for Wilkie Collins; he has written a 

sympathetic study which sets his work into clear per- 

spective, dividing his limited space nicely between 
biography and criticism, 


THE HiBBert JOURNAL, April, 1952. 
3s. 6d. 

By far the most interesting article in the current Hibbert 
Journal is Prof, MacGregor’s ** The Sceptical Implicate 
of Religious Belief.” In a very short space the writer 
seeks to show that the scepticism of the profoundly 
religious believer is far more radical than that of 
the unbeliever. Good contentious stuff this, and 
certainly in line with a great deal of the ** intellectual 
Christianity’ which is being bruited about the 
Universities these days. Unfortunately, metaphysical 
speculations regarding Christian doubt, interesting as 
they are, are grounds for argument, but little more. 
Also in this number is a sensitive appreciation of 
Alan Paton and an illuminating paper on “ Literary 
Positivism.’ It seems invidious to single out other 
articles for comment, yet the survey of recent philo- 
sophical and theological literature must be mentioned 
as a stimulating summary, very skilfully put together. 
Various book reviews complete this issue of a quarterly 
which celebrates its fifty years of publication in July. 
We look forward to the Jubilee Number. 


Allen and Unwin. 
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The Health, Happiness, and Folly of Man 


HE Rationalist will surely appreciate as few 

others the value of a clear mind in an 

untroubled body to obtain a_ balanced 
assessment of life's problems. 1 do not doubt, 
then, that my readers will prize supremely a 
missionary never before 
ittempted to educate men the whole globe over 
in preventive and curative medicine. Perhaps 
the noblest and the most practical scheme insti- 
tuted by the United Nations Organisation (UNO) 
and its finest action tor the propagation of Ration- 
alism and of peace has been WHO, the World 
Health Organization. The first Director-General ot 
WHO, Dr. G. Brock Chisholm, C.B.E., M.C., etc., 
is not only a doctor of distinction with a genius 
for organization but an outspoken Rationalist, 
who bluntly condemned religious instruction in 
Canadian schools as a source of psychiatric 
troubles as well as an injustice to the children. In 
the First World War he was a soldier who rose 
to the command of an infantry brigade; in the 
second he was director of the Canadian Army 
Medical Services. Later he was the first Canadian 
Minister for Health and, finally, the first executive 
head of the new and ambitious WHO. 

\ few of us recently were given the happy 
chance of hearing trom his own lips something 
of what WHO ts and does. Our Director-General 
had left the Palais des Nations in Geneva, his 
headquarters, one chill morning in February to 
travel round the world, stopping here and there to 
consult) with, direct, and 
ministers and governments in the campaign to save 
human life and lessen human sullering. The 
Government of Pakistan wanted help; that ot 
Ceylon also; Thailand asked for him; Japan 
needed him. Thence high over the waste Aleutian 
Islands and bleak Alaska he flew to New York to 
iddress a learned gathering Seeking litile 
respite, he crossed the Atlantic in the Queen Mary 
to attend an international Sanitary conterence at 
Margate and deliver a lecture in London Univer- 
sitv. In between, he joined a sm t party of the 
R.P.A. at lunch in the House of Commons. Two 
days later he was back at his desk in Geneva 


Here are some of the things we learned. Prob- 


eflort on scale 


inspire doctors and 


ably the most impressive service rendered by 


WHO occurred tn its first year, in September, 
1947, when cholera broke out in Egypt on a scale 
of almost unprecedented menace. The Egyptian 
Government sent an S.O.S. to WHO. The Director- 
General was in New York. In such a country as 
Egypt it was urgent that everyone in an infected 


area should be inoculated Twelve thousand 


hypodermic needles were required without delay 
Within two hours of the call a plane was taking- 
olf loaded with all that number. What about the 
vaccine? From every corner of the earth where 
vaccine could be obtained supplies were being 
flown towards the plague-stricken land of the 
Pharaohs, where in a single day five hundred had 
died. Thirty-two tons of supplies were brought 
in by WHO, and the epidemic was ended in six 
weeks. Such demonstration of power, not only 
against the scourge of cholera alone but against 
the deepest ignorance and, most formidable of all. 
against religious prejudice, had never before been 
seen. WHO had proved itself, and on April 7. 
1948, received the support which has made it a 
permanent organization, autonomous and indepen 
dent to a large degree of politics. 

WHO carries on a ceaseless war against disease 
For epidemics it has organized a daily service 
which warns all countries, all medical services, of 
threatening developments. WHO sends out teams 
of selected experts to teach, train, and inspire 
in any country which asks for them. It may 
be Denmark, an advanced country medically. 
which wishes its doctors to learn the very latest 
treatment; it may be an African country whose 
children suffer from an apparently incurable 
and distressing malady and begs help tor the little 
ones. In this case it will certainly be necessary 
to enlighten the parents and to improve sanitary 
conditions. WHO takes its duties with a very high 
seriousness; its battle for health is not just against 
disease, but against ignorance. It is not only 
against ignorance but also against folly. A special 
department deals with habit-forming drugs, not 
only the age-old ones, but the new ones as they 
are detected. 

Poverty, Ignorance, and Folly: a formidable trio. 
There are cities in the East in which hundreds of 
qualified doctors are unable to practise because the 
poverty is such that the hunger-stricken, disease- 
riddled, ignorant and superstitious poor are unable 
to pay for their services or profit by them if given 

The world’s population is too great and_ its 
increase cannot be met by all that science under 
present conditions can do to feed it. One 
country at least has asked WHO to help here. by 
giving an organized instruction in birth control. 

George Brock Chisholm, we Rationalists are 
proud that you should be one of us, and when in 
a brief year or so the time comes to retire from 
the great work that you are doing, we wish you 
health and happiness to the end of your days. 

C. BRADLAUGH BONNER 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


SPECLLATIONS ON TIME” 
Mr. Howett believes in infallibtlity While 
ejecting that of the Pope, he accepts that of Einstein, 
and pontificates in the name of that of Mr. Howell 
Smith. 

Einstein’s theory of relativity is far from being the 
last word on the origin and nature of space, and even 
less of time, To assume that because any given theory 
does not square with Einstein's it is ipso facto wrong 
is, to say the least, irrational. Indeed, it is dangerous 
Those who attributed to Aristotle or to Newton the 
aura of infallibility have since been somewhat con- 
founded. Five hundred years hence that of Einstein 

or, shall we say, that of Mr. Howell Smith—might 
also have undergone some slight mod:fication, 

Mr. Howell Smith’s curious mixture of the 
whirlpool of metaphysics,” “ illusions of time,” and 
* abracadabra “ proves that either Mr. Smith had no 
“time to read my article carefully or that he has 
no “space” for new ideas in his mental warehouse, 
obviously overflowing with scientific conventionalism. 
The penalty of such an attitude of mind is, as a rule, 
fossilization. 

As to Mr. F. R. Wright’s * summarization,” he 
has summarized nothing, having missed the point. 
*A velocity greater than that of light is not only a 
practical but also a_ theoretical impossibility,” says 
Mr. Wright. It is also a literal impossibility to 
interpret my article as saying this, as it did not. A 
proof, this, that Mr. Wright reached his wrong con- 
clusion with a velocity greater than that of light, 
which velocity he so heartily denies. 

The title of the article was “ Speculations on Time,” 
which meant speculations on time. The author 
issumed no tone of dogmatism, but reached the 
humble conclusion that “we are unable to under- 
stand the true nature, extension, and origin of time’ 

unlike Mr. Howell Smith and Mr. Wright, who 
seem to have a definite Knowledge of it at their 
tinger-tips. 

The author confesses that, while increasingly baffled 
by the theory of time, he 1s no less puzzled by Mr. 
Smith knowing so much about it, Another proof 
hat, while it takes time to speculate on time, it takes 
no time at all to pontificate on that most incompre- 
hensible of ali mysteries. AvRO MANHATTAN. 

London, S.W.19, 


THE GOLDEN RULE 


Conrrisutors to The Literary Guide, in their en- 
deavours to destroy belief in religious dogmas, would, 
{ think, show greater fairness and even strengthen their 
case if they acknowledged that the Churches have at 
least advocated over the centuries the ethic of the 
Golden Rule: that man should love his neighbour as 
himself. I say the “Golden Rule” since, though 
expressed by the Churches in words seemingly much 
stronger than used by Confucius, the meaning is the 
ame if stress is put on the words “as himself.” (Not 
more than.) Let us by all means criticize the Churches 
for teaching ‘t wrongly, in putting behind it the super- 
natural reward of eternal bliss and the punishment of 
eternal damnation, but give them credit for keeping 
it always before men. It is not enough to destroy, 
and Rationalists must provide alternative reasons why 
man should, in his own. se/fis interest, practise the 
Rule. They must persuade him that only thereby can 


he look for the fullest extension of his own personality, 
the abolition of war, and the prevention of the ex- 
termination of the human race. 

The practice of the Golden Rule has been urged by 
relig:ous leaders, seers, and humanists for over 2,500 
years. Why then has it won the adherence of so few? 
Is it not that it was an impossible ideal until the 
Industrial Revolution gave men the possibility of 
making this world one of plenty and happiness? Now 
that we have that potential power why are we not 
using it? Is it not because we are still blinded by 
our heritage of a million or so years of human evolu- 
tion in which might was perforce right in the struggic 
for survival? 

Is it not, then, the duty of every Rationalist to 
follow Bertrand Russell's recent lead and to stress 
continually that man can now afford a world of peace 
and plenty for all; that it can be obtained only if each 
man will cultivate the habit of thinking of every othe: 
man, of whatever nation or colour, as himself in that 
other man’s body? If man can be brought to realize 
this then, when his emotion urges the condemnation ot 
others, reason may inierpose and save him with the 
thought: “ There, but for the accident of birth and 
environment, might I stand equally condemned.” 

Only that attitude of mind, rippling ever outwards 
from centres where men seek to guide their lives by 
reason, can save our world. R. JOHNSON, 

Hale, Cheshire. 


THE SONG OF SONGS 
Mr. Howe tt SMITH says that Solomon is the sole 
monarch alluded to in the Song, but in Moffatt’s 
version the female speaker refers four times to her 
lover as “ my king,” and credits him, not Solomon, 
with a crown, etc, 

He says that the Rabbis would regard as secular any 
literature which could not be brought into conformity 
with the theology o! the day, but this would not be so 
if it were uadiuionally sacred. There is much in the 
Pentateuch—for example, Yahwe’s demands for blood 
sacrifices—which is not in accordance with the theology 
of today, but it is all regarded as sacred by Jewish and 
Christian divines. 

He says finally that an archbishop might regard 
Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes as a hymn if it 
had long been sung as a crypuc allusion to faith in 
Jesus. This is to beg the whole question, which is 
whether the secular has ever become the sacred. 

Usk, Monmouthshire. RAGLAN. 


DEJA Vl 
IN your April number | find Frank Kenyon stating 
that dreams come only at the moment of falling 
asleep, or on awakening, with the mind still in a state 
of semi-conscious activity-—-that, in short, we only 


imagine we dream. Well, how is it I may have one 
dream following another, and can recall the different 
dreams wienever | may awaken’? In some of those 
dreams I may be listening to orchestral concerts, and 
recently I was listening to a long selection of music, 
in accompaniment to a prolonged ballet dance, and 
then was suddenly awakened by some loud noise out- 
side my sleeping-room with the strains of music still 
ringing in my head. Now, the playing of music needs 
a certain sequence of time, and what I had been wit- 
nessing and listening to in that dream could not 
possibly have happened in any such short interval of 
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waking from sleep and normal 
CONSCIOUSNESS. 

Rationalists of the materialistic school, it often 
seems tO me, seck to prove too much. As the very 
act of vision tends to disprove Materialism, so in any 
act of vision our mind or consciousness is plainly out- 
side our body, pervading so-called space in all direc- 
tions, clearly indicating that consciousness is the sole 
reality, with space but a term used by science to 
explain all physical phenomena. 


Los Angeles, U.S.A 


coming into 


James C. Dusots 


EXISTENCE AND PURPOSE” 
Your contributor Mr. Royston Pike, in his article 

This is What I Believe,’ seems to argue a case for 
purpose in existence, 

Does he consider there was any purpose in the 
existence of men such as Attila, Hitler, Napoleon, 
Torquemada?—men whose existence embodied all the 
evil of cunning cruelty and suffering; fiends in the 
guise of saviours and public benefactors? Their rise 
to power was a ghastly nightmare affecting millions 
of people for worse, not better. 

jo argue for purpose in life you presuppose some 
ordaining agency What evidence can be adduced? 
Ihe nebulous mysticism which Mr. Pike finds delightful 
is merely a glorious Pantheism, 

Are we not powerless in the face of storms, earth- 
quakes, and droughts? Man meets death and disaster 
in numerous unexpected circumstances which fill our 
homes with heartbreak and sorrow. A man and his 
family are quietly enjoying breakfast when an aeroplane 
drops from the sky and blots out the whole family in 
a fierce maelstrom of death and fire. It is difficult 
to discern purpose in such tragedies 

A garden of beautiful flowers can blossom surrounded 
by rotting corpses. Happiness and misery exist side 
by side Together with the beauty we must tako 

count of the sordid and ugly. 

“Life. like a dome of many-coloured glass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity 
Until death tramples it to fragments.” 

Crumlin, E. ReGinatD THOMAS 
Mr. Royston Pike refers to the possibility of ou 
imagining, if not hoping, “that when we have used 
up these earthy tabernacles we may find employment 
in one or another of the trillions of worlds that he 
scattered in the horrifying vastness of space.” The 
words I have quoted seem to open out most mteresiing 
speculations. Would Mr, Royston Pike develop and 
elaborate what he has in mind? J. A. GRAHAM 

Hove, Sussex 


COMPULSORY CONVERSION CAMPAIGN” IN 
YUGOSLAVIA 

DURING the past few years I have occasionally seen in 
newspapers and periodicals allusions to a compulsory 
‘conversion campaign ” 1941-45, by a Croatian Roman 
Catholic organization called Ustashi, to force the Papal 
supremacy on the Serbs of Bosnia. In this campaign 
hundreds of thousands of Serbs were murdered in a 
frightful manner Ihe New York Herald Tribune esti- 
mated the number of victims at 500,000; the Manchester 
Guardian at 700,000, describing ** unspeakable horrors.” 
} wonder if anv of vour readers could throw light on 
he matter. Surely there is some frightful exaggeration? 
If true, this is the greatest disgrace that ever sullied 
th ‘ligion Dusito 


RATIONALISM AND FITZGERALD'S “ RUBAIYAT” 


BEING interested in the poet Edward Fitzgerald, | 
recently bought a book about him by a Mr. Peter de 
Polnay. He says of Fitzgerald: ‘“‘Though he . . . was 
to produce for the rationalists their anthem—namely, 
the Rubd‘iydt—certain Catholic principles must have 
entered Fitzgerald's soul.” This context suggests that 
de Polnay uses * rationalists *’ not of philosophers as 
Diderot, Gibbon, Hume, etc., but of Rationalists— 
namely, those of us whose ideas and activities conform 
in general to those of the R.P.A., a major one being 
an examinauon of Catholic claims, which practically 
all of us think, on the available evidence, should be 
rejected. 

In thirty years as a Rationalist, having read, literally. 
a vast amount of Rationalist literature and attended 
hundreds of Rationalist meetings, I have never known 
or heard of a Rationalist anthem, nor have | ever seen 
Fitzgerald’s magnum opus quoted in support of our 
case. All the Rationalists 1 know are rather stoical 
and somewhat puritanically abstemious people. 

De Polnay’s remark seems to me completely pointless, 
and typical, like those of leading Catholic authors of 
considerable literary eminence, of the incurable and 
irresponsible juvenility of so much Catholic apologetic 
literature. Can any of your readers throw any more 
light on this curiously inane remark? 

Brisbane, Australia. J. V. Duuic (Dr.) 


* PRELUDE TO DISCOVERY ” 


It is interesting that Mr. Leonard Tippen, in his article 
under the above heading, holds that no true Rationalist 
can deny that thoughts can correspond to reality, while 
1, who have during all my thinking years called myself 
a Rationalist, stoutly aftirm that no true Rationalist 
can have any knowledge of a reality beyond his sensa- 
tions. Our conscious life is a string of sensations 
What lies behind them, or what causes them, we do not 
know. Mr. Tippen appears to think that this attitude 
destroys the basis of science. But science simply 
classifies our sensations, and traces certain recurrent 
sequences which it labels cause and effect. To postulate 
as an act of faith a * reality ’* behind these sensations 
would not only confuse science but would be an 
unscientific procedure. HeNRY MEULEN. 
Wimbledon, SW 19. 


VIGILANCE STILL NEEDED 


I was rather surprised to read in the Press recently that 
two members of the Labour Party had moved clauses 
to the Defamation (Amendments) Bill—one par- 
ticular, by Sir Leslie Plummer, that would have made it 
an offence punishable by imprisonment to utter, print, 
or publish any statement directed against any body of 
people in the U.K. which was calculated to bring them 
into hatred, ridicule, or contempt. 

That any member of the Labour Movement, which 
exists, presumably, to defend free speech, should lend 
himself to an insidious attempt to secure the suppres- 
sion by law of all rational opposition to religion just 
passes my comprehension. 

Fortunately, at this stage, the Government refused 
to accept the clauses, although considered ** sympa- 
thetically,” but I do urge all Rationalists and Free- 
thinkers to seriously study the implications and ensure 
that prospective Members of Parliament be required to 
say exactly where they stand, because without any 
doubt further attempts will be made. 


Cardiff. W. EF. Coetno. 
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